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him; still, she must often have had a weary time
when those two were scouring the town on their
multifarious errands ; misunderstandings, also,
would occur, only to be removed by long and
patient explanation. Jane (or " Clara," as about
this time she elected to call herself, in preference
to her own less romantic name) was hardly more
than a child, and in some respects a very childish
child. Excitable and nervous, she had no idea
of putting constraint upon herself for others'
sake, and gave her neighbours very little rest, as
she preferred any amount of scenes to humdrum
quiet. She and Shelley would sit up half the
night, amusing themselves with wild speculations,
natural and supernatural, till she would go off into
hysterics or trances, or, when she had at last gone
to bed, would walk in her sleep, see phantoms,
and frighten them all with her terrors. In the
end she was invariably brought to poor Mary,
who, delicate in health, had gone early to rest,
but had to bestir herself to bring Jane to reason,
and to " console her with her all-powerful benevo-
lence," as Shelley describes it

Every page of the journal testifies to the ex-
treme youth of the writers; likely and unlikely
events arfe chronicled with equal simplicity.
Where all is new, one thing is not more start-
ling than another; and the commonplaces of
everyday life may afford more occasion for sur~